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Notes. 


*‘MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE.’ 


To Alexander Macmillan we owe Macmillan’s 
Magazine, the first to be published monthly 
at a shilling. Alexander was the younger 
brother of Daniel, the founder of the firm. 
A full account of the two brothers is given 
by Thomas Hughes in his memoir of Daniel 
Maemillan. In this is told how Daniel 
and Alexander were in the service of Messrs. 
Seeley together, and how they set up in 
business for themselves. 

The Publishers’ Circular of the 14th of 
January, 1893, the jubilee year of the 
Macmillan firm, records that the first book 
bearing the name of Macmillan on the title- 
page was Craig’s ‘ Philosophy of Training,’ 
published in 1843 by Daniel & A. Macmillan, 
57, Aldersgate Street, where they had, 
Daniel notes, “‘a very neat shop for a very 
small rent.” The same year Newby’s 
business at Cambridge was purchased, and 
the two brothers continued to work shoulder 
to shoulder until the death of Daniel on the 
27th of June, 1857. 


In the year following a branch house was 
opened in London, and in 1863, just twenty 
years after its establishment, the firm 
returned to London, the business at Cam- 
bridge being carried on under the name of 
Maemillan & Bowes. 

After his brother’s death Alexander took 
the full management of the business, which 
by his ability he largely developed, until the 
time came for his nephews—Frederick, who 
received the honour of knighthood in Novem- 
ber last, and Maurice Crawford Macmillan— 
and his own son—George Augustus, who has 
worked hard in the promotion of Hellenic 
studies—to enter the firm. To a man of 
such enterprise it was natural to look out 
for some new development, and the first 
number of Macmillan’s Magazine was 
launched on the Ist of November, 1859, 


under the editorship of David Masson. The 
Atheneum described it as ‘‘a review of 
political affairs, from the philosophical 


rather than the partisan point of sight.” 

_In_ 1867 Masson was succeeded by Sir 
George Grove, who in May, 1883, gave place 
to Mr. John Morley. In November, 1885, 
Mr. Morley retired, and was followed by Mr. 
Mowbray Morris, who held the position 
until the publication of the magazine was 
discontinued in October, 1907. In Novem- 
ber, 1905, the price was reduced to sixpence. 

Among some of the most noted con- 
tributors to Macmillan’s may be mentioned 
Tennyson, Lord Kelvin, Lord Curzon, Sir 
Bartle Frere, Sir Samuel Baker, Sir Richard 
Burton, Sir Alfred Lyall, Sir Robert Ball, 
Sir Charles Dilke, Maurice, Mark Pattison, 
Bishops Westcott, Creighton, and Alexander, 
Max Miiller, Carlyle, Gladstone, Faweett, 
Matthew Arnold, Prof. Mahafiy, Huxley, 
and Sir E. Ray Lankester. There were 
novels by the Kingsleys, George Eliot, 
William Black, Mrs. Oliphant, Blackmore, 
and others. To give all the names of 
notable contributors would be to include 
most of the men and women who made the 
sixties a period of great advance in literature, 
science, and art. 

The magazine was conducted on bold lines, 
and contributions frequently appeared on 
public questions expressing views that would 
not be popular with all its readers. As 
early as the April of the year following that 
in which the magazine was started Maurice 
contributed an article ‘On the Revision of 
the Book of Common Prayer.’ It discussed 
the changes then proposed by Lord Ebury, 
and was in substance a review of a pamphlet 
by Mr. Isaac Taylor on ‘The Liturgy and 


the Dissenters.’ The author of the pamphlet 
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received the article kindly, and in the 
memoir of Maurice by his son, in the second 
volume, pp. 356-61, is a long letter to 
Taylor in which Maurice writes : ‘“‘ Your kind 
and friendly treatment of an article which 
might easily and excusably have annoyed you 
deserves my warm thanks.” 

Maurice, while ‘‘ maintaining his convic- 
tion that such changes as the Evangelical 
clergy of our own communion are likely 
to desire and recommend cannot meet 
the wants of the Dissenters,’ writes with 
= courtesy which always distinguished 

im. 

It was in Macmillan’s Magazine for August, 
1863, that Carlyle’s brief ‘ Ilias Americana in 
Nuce’ appeared. Froude, in his ‘ Thomas 
Carlyle: a History of his Life in London, 
1834-81,’ vol. ii. p. 247, states in a footnote : 
‘* Carlyle admitted to me after the war ended 
that perhaps he had not seen into the 
bottom of the matter. Nevertheless, he 
republished the ‘Ilias’ in his collected 
works.”” 

In the number for August, 1867, Carlyle’s 
last public utterances on English politics 
appeared. The occasion, it may be remem- 
bered, was the Tory Reform Bill of 1867. 
Although ** the shadow of his lost wife seemed 
to rise between him and every other object 
on which he tried to fix his thoughts,’”’ he 
felt that the state of England at this time 
demanded a few words from him. To this 
contribution he gave the well-known title 
‘Shooting Niagara, and After.’ Froude, 
vol. ii. pp. 352-3, says :— 

‘He thought but little of it, and was aware 

how useless it would prove. In his journal, 
August 3, he says: ‘An article for Masson 
and Macmillan’s Magazine took up a good deal of 
time. It came out mostly from accident, little 
by volition, and is very fierce, exaggerative, 
ragged, unkempt, and defective. Nevertheless, 
I am secretly rather glad than otherwise that it is 
out, that the howling doggeries’ (dead ditto and 
other) should have my last word on their affairs 
and them, since it was to be had.’ ”’ 
It was published in separate form by Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall in September, with some 
additions and corrections, at sixpence. This 
little pamphlet is now exceedingly scarce ; 
I still possess the copy given me by the late 
Frederic Chapman. 

One cannot but express regret that a 
magazine with such a history, and bearing 
such a name, should not have received 
sufficient support to enable it to continue ; 
but the volumes on our shelves form a per- 
manent record, and bear testimony to its 
honourable and useful life. 

Joun CoLiins FRANCIS. 


CATHARINE MACAULAY. 
(Concluded from p. 103.) 


I HAVE already given the inscription on the- 
base of the statue in the Warrington Town 
Hall. The statue is not without beauty, 
though it is stiff and formal. The figure is. 
draped in a loose dress or robe; the feet 
are in sandals; the belt plate has the 
caduceus of Mercury crossed with a staff 
on which is the Phrygian or republican 
cap ; on the brooch on the breast is the owl 
of Minerva; the hair in front and at the 
sides is dressed high in coronet fashion, 
while at the back are ringlets, some just. 
touching the shoulders. The left elbow 
leans on five volumes lying on a pedestal ; 
the right hand holds a pen, the left a 
scroll. There was, it appears, an inscrip- 
tion, other than that above given, when the 
statue was in the church, and this was. 
regarded as objectionable, as the church- 
wardens in stating their case for the opinion 
of Dr. Wynne say, speaking of the statue, 
‘‘with an Inscription, a Copy whereof you 
have herewith.” This inscription is not 
given in the minutes. 

There were three inscriptions besides 
“J. Moore,” &e., according to The 
Gazetteer and New Daily Advertiser of 
Wednesday, 10 Sept., 1777 :— 

On Monday was completely finished, and 
erected in a marble niche, or recess, properly 
decorated, in the Chancel of St. Stephen, Wal- 
brook, London, a superb white marble statue, in 
honour of that celebrated Lady, Mrs. Macaulay, 
in the character of History, in a singular easy 
and pleasing antique stile, and judged to be a 
good likeness; has a pen in her right hand, 
apparently as if she had just finished some lines 
written on a scroll she holds in her left, on which 
arm she leans on her five volumes of the History of 
England, viz, 

GOVERNMENT 
is a Power 
delegated for the 
HAPPINESS of 
MANKIND, 
when conducted by 
WIspoM, JUSTICE, 
and MERcy, 

At the left side of the stone she stands on 
is J. F. Moore Delin. & Sculp. Under which 
is a white marble table, where on one side is 
written in capital letters, 

You speak of Mrs. MACAULAY ; 
She is a Kind of Prodigy ! 
I revere her Abilities ; 
I cannot bear to hear her Name sarcastically 
mentioned ; 
I would have her taste the exalted Pleasure 
of universal Applause ; 
I would have STaTUEs erected to her Memory = 
and once in every Age I could wish 
such a Woman to appear, 
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as a proof that GENIUS is not confined to SEx ; 
but at the same time—you will pardon me— 
We want no more than 
ONE Mrs, MACAULAY, 
‘ Late Lord Lyttelton’s Letters 
to Mrs, Peach,’ p. 114. 

On the other side of the same table, at top, is 
left a blank space (we suppose) for an Epitaph, 
and under which is as follows : 

Erected by THoMas WItson, D.D. Rector of 

this Parish, as a Testimony of the high 
Esteem he bears to the distinguished 
Merit of his Friend 
CATHERINE MACAULAY. 
A.D, MDCCLXXVII. 

Apparently the reference for the insecrip- 
tion ** You speak of Mrs. Macaulay,” &c., 
viz., ‘‘ Late Lord Lyttelton’s Letters to 
Mrs. Peach, p. 114,” was inscribed on the 
table and supplied to the newspapers. (See 
The Gentleman's Magazine, 1777, vol. xlvii. 
470.) The late Lord Lyttelton’? must 
be George, first Lord, whose son Thomas 
married Mrs. Peach. 

The correspondent of The Gentleman’s 
Magazine at the reference just cited, signing 
himself ‘‘ Crito,” denies the authenticity of 
these letters, quoting apparently Lord 
Lyttelton’s executors, but not actually 
asserting that he has found the quotation 
in these letters. He ends his remarks thus :— 

“Should they (of which I have no doubt) 
be spurious, what will the world think of a 
Christian divine who not only turns his church 
into a Heathen temple, but makes it the vehicle 
of falsehood to posterity ? ”” 

Sir George Otto Trevelyan in his ‘ Ame- 
rican Revolution,? New Edition, 1905, 
iii. 252, quotes from the passage referred to 
as really coming from the pen of George, 
Lord Lyttelton. 

It is evident that the inscription, a copy 
of which, being considered open to objection, 
was sent by the churchwardens to Dr. 
Wynne, was not the first, 7.e., “‘ Government 
is a Power,” &c., as in the presentment 
complaint is made of “‘ an Inscription under- 
neath the same To the memory of Catherine 
Macauley, widow, now living,” and this first 
inscription was on the scroll held in her 
hand. 

No doubt the inscription or inscriptions 
regarded as objectionable were the last two, 
which were on the ‘‘ marble table,’ under- 
neath the statue, or one of them. 

In The Westminster Magazine of 1778, 
facing p. 59, is an engraving representing 
‘*Mrs. Macaulay, the celebrated historian, 
an elegant Portrait taken from Dr. Wilson’s 
marble statue ” (ibid., p. 681). This engraving 
is a picture in black and white representing 


Mrs. Macaulay in an attitude very similar 
to that of the statue. From the volumes. 
on which her left arm leans protrudes a. 
paper inscribed ‘‘ History of England.’ 
Near the books is an inkstand with two: 
quills stuck in it. The left hand holds a. 
roll of paper, the right a quill pen. There is. 
an elaborate background. The engraver’s: 
name is not given. 

I have a somewhat similar engraving 
taken from Mrs. Macaulay’s ‘ History of 
England from the Revolution to the Present 
Time in @ Series of Letters to a Friend’ 
(i.e. Dr. Wilson), Bath, 1778, vol. i. (the: 
only volume published). It is engraved 
by J. Caldwall. In this the right arm with 
the pen in the hand leans on the five volumes, 
which, as inthe above-mentioned engraving. 
are labelled ‘‘ History of England”; near 
to the volumes is the inkstand with the two 
quills in it. The left hand holds a card or 
paper inscribed Dr. Wilson of Walbrook.”’ 
There is an elaborate background. 

In each of these engravings the pedestal 
on which Mrs. Macaulay leans has the follow- 
ing inscription :— 

Government | a {| power delegated | for the | 
happiness | of | mankind | conducted | by | wis- 
dom | justice | and | mercy. 

In Caldwall’s engraving C. Macaulay ” 
is inscribed on the base of this pedestal. 

Both these engravings make the pedestal 
about twice the width of the actual marble, 
which is about nine inches. The back of the 
body of the statue is rough hewn, as for a 
niche (see quotation from The Gazetteer 
above). 

In ‘ Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth 
Century,’ by J. Nichols, viii. 458, it is stated 
that the statue ‘“‘ was boarded up till her 
[Mrs. Macaulay’s] death, by authority of the 
Spiritual court.” 

In the biography of Dr. Thomas Wilson— 
‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.’ s.v. ‘ Wilson, Thomas: 
(1663-1755), Bishop of Sodor and Man,’ his: 
father—he is said to have erected the statue 
within the altar rails of St. Stephen’s, and 
to have afterwards boarded it up. I have, 
I think, shown that ‘‘ within the altar rails ” 
is a mistake. So is, I think, the “‘ boarding- 
up” at any time. If it had taken place 
before 12 Aug., 1778, it could scarcely have 
been left out of the Vestry minutes. Mrs. 
Macaulay married Graham in December 
of that year, a few months after the last 
mention of the statue in the Vestry minutes. 
One cannot suppose that, dilatory as they 
were, the churchwardens would have been 
content with a mere boarding-up, 
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As to the alleged ‘‘ boarding-up till her 
death,” there is the positive assertion made 
by A. Y. Z. (see above) that the statue was 
taken down in the lifetime of Dr. Wilson, 
who died 15 April, 1784, seven years before 
the death of Mrs. Macaulay. Further, one 
would gather from what A. Y. Z. says that 
the statue was “ taken down” in 1778 or 
1779, since he suggests that the reason for 
its removal was either anger at the marriage, | 
or the immediate intention of the Vestry to. 


** cite him to the Commons.”” 

After her second marriage Mrs. Macaulay 
called herself Macaulay Graham (see vols. vi., 
vii., viii. of her ‘ History’). On the beauti- 
ful tablet in her memory in the church at 
Binfield she is called *‘ Catharina Macavlay 
Graham.” It has a medallion, containing 
her head in profile, surrounded by a wreath. 
At the top of the tablet is an owl in relief. 

Mrs. Macaulay is said in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography’ to have gone, after 
her union with Graham, first to Leicester- | 
shire and then to Binfield, where she lived | 
after her return from America, and where 
she died. Vol. vi. of her ‘ History’ has a 
preface dated ‘*‘ Jan. 1781, Laurence-street, 
Chelsea, Middlesex.” 

It appears from a quotation from her 

“History of England’ given in The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, vol. xlviii., 1778, p. 529, 
that her 
“‘ very worthy grandfather, Mr. Jacob Sawbridge, 
was among those sufferers who were deemed 
public delinquents, whose estates were confiscated, 
whose persons were imprisoned, and who suffered 
the disgrace of disablement from bearing office, 
and expulsion from the house.”’ 
‘This was because he was a South Sea director 
(see European Magazine, November, 1783, 
vol. iv. p. 330). Mrs. Macaulay says that 
her grandfather was perfectly free from 
any intention or inclination: to defraud the 
public, &c. 

The following words have been recently 
inscribed on the base of the statue in the 
Warrington Town Hall, with the consent 
of the Mayor, at my request :— 

Catharine Macaulay 


Historian 

1731-1791 
Presented to the Cerporation | by Colonel the 
oY Honourable | John Wilson Patten M.P. | 

According to The European Magazine 

{ibid.), Dr. Wilson 
** purchased, and presented her [Mrs. Macaulay] 
with a mansion, which he called by the name of 
Alfred House, a library, servants, and every 
article of luxury and splendour.” 


_‘ History’ spelt variously ‘‘ Catharine ’ 


Dr. Wilson died at Alfred House, 1784 (see 
Gentleman’s Magazine, liv. 317). By his 
will, dated 5 May, 1779, he revoked all 
gifts, &c., to *‘ Catharine Graham, formerly 
Macauly,” but he left 500/. and accruing 
interest to Catharine Sophia, daughter of 
Dr. Macaulay. 

I have given the mistaken spellings 
Macauley” and Macauly”’ where they 
occur in my quotations. The Christian 
name is on the title-pages of her 
> and 
“* Catherine.” ROBERT PIERPOINT. 

St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


‘THE PARISH GUTTLERS.’ 


THE Select Vestries of the London parishes 
were until their final extinction a favourite 
object of derision for the local satiric wits, 
but the parish historians, dependant for 
subscriptions upon the vicar and his co- 
administrators of the Poor Law, with few 
exceptions ignored these squibs. 

So, although in Islington, for example, 
there were a score or more different lampoons, 
from ‘ The Chronicles of Hillhausen”* to mere 
slip songs, Lewis, the most thorough of its 
local recorders, has nothing to say either 
of these skits or the abuses which justified 
their publication. This class of literature 
had its commencement early in the eigh- 
teenth century, and ‘‘ The Parish Gutt’lers ; 
or, The Humours of a Select Vestry. London, 
Printed in the year mMpccxxtl.,” is evidently 
the first of its kind. The aim of this squib 
is sufficiently indicated by the four-line 
stanza printed on the title-page :— 

When Parish Taxes shall be well apply’d, 

And Vestries lay their costly feasts aside, 

— shall Church Ward’ns deal justly by the 

oor. 

And be accounted Gutt’ling knaves no more, 

Among the principal characters portrayed 
is a goldsmith, who, complaining of unjust 
jocal taxation, breaks out with a diatribe 
jn which occurs :— 

Who conjur’d up that Parish Sect, 

A modern Vestry, call’d Select, 

An old Rebellious Name—of late 

Reviv’d, that stinks of Forty-Eight. 

Knicky-Knocky, an undertaker, and other 
tradesmen, members of the vestry, are 
described with the coarseness and lame 
rimes typical of Ned Ward. Whoever was 
the author, matters little, but he produced 
a squib that could be aimed at many 
different Select Vestries, as it avoided 
definite identifications. 
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In 1732 the pamphlet was issued reset, 
but with identical lines and _ pagination, 
only a different title-page being provided. 
It read :— 

“Truth in Rhyme, To suit the Time; or, The 
Parish Guttlers. A Merry Poem. As it is 
acting every day with great applause near the 
Poors House, Gray’s-Inn Lane. With the 
Comical Adventures of Simon Knicky Knocky, 
Undertaker, Church-Warden, and Coffin-Maker. 
London: Printed in the year of Guttling 1732. 
[Price one Shilling.]’ 

This is aimed at the Select Vestry of St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn. 

Copies of these pamphlets are before me, 
but, unless the announcement is itself a satire, 
there was a still further issue. In the second 
edition of that scarce work ‘ Love at First 
Sight ; or, The Gay in a Flutter,’ 1751, the 
following appears as a supposed advertise- 
ment culled from some newspaper of recent 
issue :—. 

** After the Whitsun-Holidays will be publish’d. 
A Parochial Print ; representing a General Vestry, 
as it was held on Easter-Monday last in the Parish 
Church of Saint Andrew Undershaft, Leadenhall 
Street, London, in which the Characters of the 
Persons there present, who held up their Hands 


in Defence ef an antient favourite Custom of | 


theirs, viz., Gutling and Winebibing at the Ex- 
pence of their Neighbours; against Justice and 
Humanity towards the Poor, will be carefully 
Executed by an Eyewitness,’ &c. 
In transcribing I have filled in the hyphens, 
as the identity of the place is unmistakable. 

Probably there were other issues of the 
pamphlet ; if so, they would be worth noting 
in these pages, both for the historians of 
Poor Law administration and the local 
chroniclers of the parishes at which they are 
aimed. 

The ‘N.E.D.,’ s.v. guttler, quotes the 
1732 pamphlet as the second example of the 


word, but the edition of 1722 should have | 
| MereEpDITH’s ‘ Last Porems.’—In one of the 


been cited. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Roya TaBLes.—It would seem 
that the first billiard table set up was for 
Prince Henry in 1606-7. It is classified 
in the Wardrobe Accounts among ‘ Divers 
necessaries :— 


‘to be the same size and fashion with that of 
Denmark House, and to be set up at St. James’s. 
| Sept. 21, 1631.” 

Another warrant of the same date for a 
billiard board to be set up at Whitehall 
follows this, L. C. V. 93, p. 266 :— 

‘ Billiard Balls.—A warrant to ye great Ward- 
robe, for three dozen of Billiard Balls of Ivory 


| perfectly round, and fifteen boxes of Amber, Jet, 


and Ivory for pictures in ye Cabinett at St. James, 
to bee made by John Reeve. Feb. 14, 1632.” 

“4 warrant to Nicholas Read, his Majesties 
Joiner, to take down the Billiard Board in the 
Queen’s Withdrawing Chamber at Whitehall, and 
convey the same and sett it up at Richmond, the 
Queen’s pleasure for the same being signified by 
the Marquis of Hertford. Oct. 26, 1641.”— 
L. ©. ¥. 96. 

Thereafter the King is in the wilderness, 
and no records are kept of London palaces- 
because there was no Lord Chamberlain. 

C. C. SToPEs. 


SpInNNEY.”’ — This interesting word, 
meaning a copse (see ‘ E.D.D.’), is not given 
in my Dictionary. Perhaps the earliest 
quotation for it is from ‘ Gawain and the 
Grene Knight,’ |. 1709, where it is spelt 
spenné. It is adapted from the Anglo- 
French espinei, from Lat. spinétum. Cot- 
grave gives the equivalent F. espinoye, “a 
thicket, grove, or ground full of thorns, a 
thorny plot.” Spinetum is included amongst 
| the ‘‘ Latin words that had entered into 
'place-names before the Norman Conquest ” 
in MacClure’s ‘ British Place-Names,’ p. 118, 
'merely because there is a place called 
| Spinney in Cambs ; but the name de Spineto 
is only a Latinized form for ‘‘ of Spinney.” 
and I cannot find this name earlier than 1228. 
From Roman times to 1200 is about 800 
years, and the Romans did not speak 
French. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


| 


four fragments among Meredith’s ‘ Last 
| Poems,’ beginning “ A wilding little stubble 
| flower,” the last word of 1. 2 is in the obvious 
_ position to rime with “ street ” (1. 4), which it 
‘as obviously fails to do, the word printed 
being ‘‘ corn.” Now I wish to draw atten- 


“To Henry Waller for a Billiard Board of tion to the fact that no verse-maker, and 


Walnutt tree covered with green cloth, with four 


great Virralls of iron, £17. 
“To him for three great Skrowes of wood to 
make the position of the table higher or lower, 8s. 


decidedly no great poet, would hesitate to 
| fulfil the simplest laws of euphony, especially 


| when these are as lightly fulfilled as in the 


“To the same for the Billiard Sticks and Balls | present instance, duty and inclination going 


and the pins of Ivory to play at Billiards, 70s.” 


as it were hand-in-hand. Nothing is more 


Probably through the loss of books likely than that Meredith jotted down the 
recording the facts, I find no further notice little verse from memory, and considering 


of this game until much later :-— 


** warrant to ye great Wardrobe for ye setting 
up of a Billiard Table covered with green cloth, 


at that moment only the sense, apart from 
| the sound, substituted ‘‘ corn ” for ‘‘ wheat,” 
| as by a slip of the mind. Such a blunder 
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as has arisen from not perceiving this results 
in a flaw to the verse ; and the latter, owing 
to its fragmentary quality, is far less able 
to bear that kind of flaw than a complete 
poem would be. L. Kress. 


**Morat PocKETHANDKERCHIEFS.”* (See 
98. v. 147, 423.)—An article upon ‘ My New 
Dickens Discoveries,* by Mr. C. Van Noor- 
den, which appeared in The Evening News 
for 1 Nov., 1909, thus concluded :— 

“What I have not yet found is a ‘ moral 
pockethandkerchief.’ I have advertised and in- 
quired everywhere without result, but I yet 
five in hope of one day discovering one.” 


~The writer is evidently not a student of 


“N. & Q.,’ or he would have found himself 
supplied with the desired information at 
9S. v. 423; and there can now be added 
the fact that ‘‘political pockethandkerchiefs ” 
were in use as recently as the general election 
just past. The London correspondent of 
the Birmingham Daily Post noted on 
31 December that 

**in the shops one meets with Free Trade and 
Tariff Reform handkerchiefs, sprinkled with 
suitable mottoes, and calculated to inspire confi- 
dence when flourished before the eyes of an 
astonished electorate.” 

POLITICIAN. 


HERTFORDSHIRE PARISH REGISTERS.— 
For purposes of reference I have prepared 
an Index Nominum to Mr. W. P. W. Philli- 
more’s second volume of Hertfordshire 
Marriage Registers, comprising the parishes 
of Ardeley, Bennington, Datchworth, Grave- 
ley, Knebworth, Shephall, Walkern and 
Watton. This index is freely at the service 
of any vne calling, or inquiries will be 
answered if a stamped addressed envelope is 
enclosed. W. B. 

Bishop’s Stortford. 


Mock Coat or Arms.—It is a not un- 
common thing nowadays to devise coats of 
arms for satirical purposes, such as those 
contributed to Punch some years ago by 
Mr. E. T. Reed. I have recently come across 
a seventeenth-century example of this form 
of wit, which will probably interest not a 
few readers of ‘N. & Q.’ It occurs in the 
commonplace book of Sir J. Gibson, a 
Royalist prisoner in Durham Castle under the 
Commonwealth (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 37719, 
f.212b). It reads as follows :— 

The Coate of Armes of Sir John Presbeters Church, 

She beares partie parpale indented Gods 
glory, and his owne interest, over all honor, 
profitt, pleasure counterchanged, ensigned with a 
helmet of Ignorance; opened with confidence 
befittinge her degree; mantled with Gules and 


Tyrany, dubled with hipocrasie, over a wreath 
of pride and covetousnes. For her Crest, a 
sinister hand holdinge up a solemne league and 
Covenant, reverst and torne in a Scrowle; and 
vnderneath the sheild these Wordes for her Motto, 
Aut hoe aut nihil. 

This Coate of Armes is Impanelled with another 
of fower peices, signifyeing thereby his fower 
Matches. 

The first is of the familie of Amsterdam ; 
She beares for her Armes in a field of Tolleration, 
three Jewes heads proper, with as many blew 
Capps in them. 

The second is of the house of Geneva; She 
beares for her armes in a field of Separation 
marginall notes, and the Bible false quoted. 

The third of the Countrey of new England ; 
She beares for her Armes a prick-eard preach-man, 
pearcht vpon a pulpit proper; holding forth to 
the people a Schismaticall Directory. 

The fourth and last is Scotland; She beares 
in her Schuceon [sic], the field of Rebellion, charged 
with the Stoule of Repentance. 

H. I. B. 


“ ProucH Inn” at LoncHore.—On this 
inn sign, at the east end of the village of 
Longhope, Glos., are the following inscrip- 
tions. The house is situated at the foot of 
a hill. On one side the sign is :— . 


Before the hill you do get up, 
Stop and take a cheerful cup. 


On the other side :— 
Down this hill, all danger’s past ; 
Stop and take a cheerful glass. 


The words cup” and “ glass” are repre- 
sented by drawings. R. B—r. 


Brrcw TREE FoLk-Lore.—The subjoined 
cutting from The Scotsman of 23 Oct., 1909, 
gnay be thought worthy of preservation in 
& Q.* :— 

** Legendary Lore of the Birch.—The silvery 
bark of this, our most beautiful, tree has attracted 
notice from the earliest times, for the birch tree is 
literally the bark tree. The Northern Europeans 
and the North American Indians made canoes 
of the bark, which is more durable than the wood ; 
and Hiawatha chants an invocation to the tree 
ere he strips it for his little bark, This word 
‘ bark,’ as applied to a boat, dates back to those 
days when birch bark, split in lengths, was lashed 
together to form a rather sketchy Dreadnought. 
Another interesting memento of the birch tree 
is the name ‘ Birch-legs,’ applied to a political 
faction in Norway, the members of which wore 
greaves of the bark, a practice not uncommon 
in that country. The fragrance of a birch wood 
reminds us that it is to the oil contained in this 
tree that Russian leather owes its characteristic 
scent, Still another use of birch twigs is noted 
by Hugh Miller, who tells us that in the north of 
Scotland they were plaited to form both horse and 
ox harness. 

“An old Scottish superstition has it that this 
tree grew at the gate of heaven, and allusions to 
this are found in some of our old ballads, The 
sudden appearance of any one adorned with a 
sprig of birch carried a dread significance of but 
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one interpretation. Here are some lines from | 
an old fragment, recounting the appearance, to a | 
distracted mother, of her three sons, who had been | 
drowned some time previously :— } 
It fell about the Martinmas, 
When nights are lang and mirk, 
The carline wife’s three sons cam’ hame, 
And their hats were o’ the birk ; | 
It neither grew in syke nor ditch, | 
Nor yet in any sheugh ; 
But at the gates o’ Paradise 
That birk grew fair eneugh. 
And when ‘ rapt Kilmeny,’ in‘ The Queen’s Wake,’ 
returns to earth after her mysterious absence, she 
is greeted thus :— 
Where got ye that jupe o’ the lily sheen, 
That bonny snood o’ the birk sae green ? 
Kilmeny, Kilmeny, where ha’e ye been ? 

“* By a natural transition the birch came to be 
associated with death and the grave, and the fol- 
lowing is one of the variants of what may be 
ealled a stock ending to many old ballads :— 

The tane was buried in Marie’s kirk, 
The tother in Marie’s quair ; 
And out o’ the tane there sprang a birk, 
And out o’ the tother a brier. 
_“ Here is a last request from a ghostly lover to 
his mourning ‘ marrow ’ :— 
But plait a wand o’ bonny birk, 
And lay it on my breast ; 
And shed a tear upon my grave, 
And wish my saul gude rest. 


ALEX. RUSSELL. 


| 


Stromness. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- | 
formation on family matters of only private interest | 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, | 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Henry KaAavaNnaGH AND THE INDIAN 
Motiny.—I shall be glad if some of your 
readers will kindly put me into communica- | 
tion with the representatives of Henry 
KKavanagh, who, disguised as a native, 
carried the dispatches from Sir James | 
Outram to Sir Colin Campbell out of Luck- | 
now, circa 9 Nov., 1857. 

Davip Ross McCorp, M.A., K.C. 


Temple Grove, Montreal. 


Cox. Vincent Potter, ReGicipe.—I am. 
seeking information through ‘ N. & Q.’ 
cerning Col. Vincent Potter, one of the 
Commissioners present at the trial of 
Charles I., who also signed the death 
warrant. To what town did he belong ? 
What were his arms ? What became of him 
after his incarceration in the Tower ? 
Am I right in assuming that he was removed | 
to Hedingham Castle, on the Essex and, 


| 1742, 1748, 1744, 


Suffolk border, under 
through the influence, 
Grimston ? 
Any further particulars would be greatly 
esteemed. Jas. F. Girt Porrer. 
17, Brunswick Street, Montreal. 


the charge, and 
of Sir Harbottle 


BecKet’s Prersonat Hasits.—In that 
most amusing and withal most stimulating 
‘History of England* by C. R. L. Fletcher 
the following is to be found in vol. i. p. 151 :— 

“Tt was not until the monks of Canterbury, on 
stripping his martyred body, found a hair-shirt 
beneath his costly vestments, and the vermin drop- 
ping in crowds from his unwashed skin, that they 
exclaimed with rapture, ‘See, see, what a true 
monk he was, and we knew it not !*” 

Can any reader of ‘ N. &. Q. refer to the’ 
original authority for this statement ? 

ALEX. LEEPER. 

Trinity College, Melbourne University. 


ENGLISH MATHEMATICAL DrARIES.—‘ The 
Ladies’? Diary* was published annually 
1704-1840, and ‘The Gentleman’s Diary’ 
1741-1840. In the issue of 1841 these 
works were united under the title ‘The 
Lady’s and Gentleman’s Diary,’ which con- 
tinued to appear annually till 1871. Various 
reprints from and supplements to these 
Diaries have appeared. As far as I know 
of them, they are as follows :— 

1. Diarian Repository or Mathematical Regis- 
ter....Questions....published in Ladies’ Diary, 
1704-1760. By a Society of Mathematicians, 
London, 1774. 

2. Diarian Miscellany....Parts both Mathe- 
matical and Poetical. Extracted from the 
Ladies’ Diary, 1704-1773. Ed. by Chas. Hutton. 
5 vols. London, 1775. [Mathematical portion, 
vols, i-iii.] 


3. The Gentleman’s Diary or Mathematical 


, Repository, 1741-1800. Ed. by T. 8. Davies, 3 vols. 


London, 1814. 
4. Questions from the Ladies’ Diary, 
1816. Ed. by T. Leybourn, 4 vols. 


1704- 
London, 


| 1817. 


5. [Ladies’] Diary Supplement. Ed. by C. 
Hutton. Was published annually 1788-1806. 

6. Gentleman’s Diary Supplement, 1741 and 
3 vols, 


Can any one supply other dates of issue 


| of No. 6, or particulars of any other Diary 


editions or Diary Supplements ? The con- 
nexion of ‘The Palladium’ with ‘The 
Ladies’? Diary* has been made clear by 
T. T. Wilkinson in The Mechanic's Magazine, 
vol. 1. p. 466. 

It may be added that the publication 
usually known as ‘ Burrow’s Diary’ first 
appeared in 1776 under the title ‘ Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen’s Diary,’ &c. From 1780 to 
the last number in 1788, the work was issued 
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under the designation ‘ Ladies’ Diary.’ 
During this period the older work was 
referred to as the ‘ Old Ladies’ Diary.’ 
R. C. ARCHIBALD. 
Rue Soufflot, 3, Paris. 


‘ TRABALHOS DE JEsus.’—I am compiling 
the English bibliography of a Portuguese 
classic, the ‘ Trabalhos de Jesus’ (‘ Suffer- 
ings of Jesus’), by Frai Thomé de Jesus. 
Can any one give me the exact title of the 
English translation made by Dr. R. Welton, 
and published in London (?) about 1721 ? 
The translation is a rare book, and not even 
mentioned in the ordinary bibliographical 
dictionaries. There is no copy in the 
_ British Museum. EDGAR PRESTAGE. 
Chiltern, Bowdon, Cheshire. 


Epwarp FitzGipspon, 1803-]1857.—Does 
any one know of a portrait of Edward 
Fitzgibbon, who wrote under the name 
“Ephemera”? After living six years in 
France he came to England and contributed 
to The Morning Chronicle and Bell’s Life. 
He also published a ‘ Handbook of Angling,’ 
1847, and (with A. Young) ‘ The Book of the 
Salmon,’ 1850, and edited ‘The Complete 
Angler,’ 1853. See ‘ D.N.B.,’ first edition, 
vol, xix. p. 154. R. B. M. 


Lapy CLAvEeRING.—Can any of your 
readers give me information concerning 
Clare, the wife of Sir Thomas John Claver- 
ing, Bt., of Rywell, Durham? Lady 
Clavering died in 1854. She was a French- 
woman, the daughter of the Count de la 
Sable, and was the ‘‘ Lady C.” to whom 
Napoleon addressed the ‘ Letters from the 
Cape.’ CLEMENT SHORTER. 


Lire OF Mrs. ExvizABETH WISEBOURN.’— 
About 1720 there appeared a pamphlet 
with the following title-page :— 

“*The Life of the late celebrated Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wisebourn, vulgarly called Mother Wybourn, con- 
taining Secret Memoirs of Several Ladies of the 
First Q—y, who held an Assembly at her House. 
By Anodyne Tanner, M.D. London. Printed for 
A. Moore, near St. Paul's.” 

There are several names in it in cipher. 
Does a key to it exist ? 

Horace BLeACKLEY. 


THe ‘Prince Fred” Satire.—Few 
personal satires in our language are better 
known than that upon “ Prince Fred, who 
was alive and is dead”; but a document 
just brought to light indicates that it was not 
so original as has been always considered. 
The account of it given in that one of 


Thackeray’s lectures on ‘ The Four Georges ” 
which dealt with George III. is the generally 
accepted version :— 

“What had Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
George’s father, done, that he was so loathed by 
George IT. and never mentioned by George III. ? 
Let us not seek for stones to batter that forgotten 
grave, but acquiesce in the eontemporary epitaph 
over him :— 

Here lies Fred, 

Who was alive and is dead. 
Had it been his father, 

I had much rather. 

Had it been his brother, 

Still better than another, 

Had it been his sister, 

No one would have missed her. 
Had it been the whole generation, 
Still better for the nation. 

But since ‘tis only Fred, 

Who was alive, and is dead, 
There’s no more to be said.”’ 

But in the second volume of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission’s Report on the 
MSS. of the Earl of Egmont, issued in 1909, 
there is a letter (pp. 17-18) from Robert 
Bowyers to Robert Southwell, dated 9 July, 
1667, which includes the passage :— 

“It is said these verses were written over the 
grave of one of the sons of the Lord Chancellor of 
England :— 

Here lies Tom Hyde, 

It’s pity that he died ; 

We had rather 

It had been his father ; 

Tf it had been his sister, 

We had not missed her ; 

If the whole generation, 

It had been better for the nation.” 

The Lord Chancellor at that moment was 
Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon ; and the 
animus of the writer is shown in an earlier 
portion of the same letter, which ran :— 

‘* Great matters is expected when the parlia- 
ment sits, much wrong hath been done, God 
Almighty find out the authors and bring them 
to condign punishment.” 

This, as I have noted, was written in July, 
1667: in the August Clarendon was dis- 
missed from the Chancellorship, and two 
months later the House of Commons decided 
on his impeachment. It would be interest- 
ing, therefore, now to learn whether this 
satire on a son of his was generally circulated 
at the time, and when and by whom the 
extended and embellished version on ‘‘ Prince 
Fred ” was brought to the notice of the world. 

ALFRED ROBBINS. 


Dats In Hatis.—The dais was 
frequently raised at one end of a medieval 
hall, and I am very anxious to learn if 
there are any examples in England of the 
crown of the vaulting in the undercroft, im- 
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mediately under the dais, being raised 
above the crown of the vaulting of the 
remainder of the crypt, the result being that 
a level floor throughout the entire hall is 
impossible, a few steps being necessary at 
the end. Ss. P. R. 


VaANEssA.—This name is best known in 
connexion with Swift’s Esther Vanhomrigh, 
or, in the scientific world, as attached to a 
butterfly. I presume the word is @ mere 
Latinization of Van Esther. 

What is the origin of it ? Who, in fact, 
first used it or invented it ? TINTIN. 


IsABELLA WICKLIFFE. —Sir Paul Gore 
married Isabella, daughter of Francis Wick- 
liffe, niece of Thomas, Earl of Strafford. 
In what way was she his niece ? 

H. S. VapE-WALPOLE. 

101, Lexham Gardens, W. 


Four Winps, A Farry Story.—Can some 
one tell me where to find a fairy tale about 
the four winds ? The old mother has a sack 
for each wind, into which she ties him 
down after his work is done. It is quite a 
short story, and sounds like Hans Andersen ; 
but I have failed to find it in any collection 
of his stories. ALIPORE. 


GRINLING GIBBONS.—A few days ago I 
saw in some paper or review an account of 
Grinling Gibbons, containing, among other 
things, the statement that his true name 
was Gibbon. If any of your readers 
happened to see the passage, I should be very 
grateful for the reference. WooDcaRvER. 


BEHEADING IN GERMANY.—In ‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe’ Friday is described as having 
cut off a savage’s head at one blow, “as 
cleverly, no executioner in Germany could 
have done it better.’ Why “in Ger- 
many”? Were German executioners re- 
nowned for their skill in Defoe’s time ? 
I am told that beheading with a sword still 
continues in Austria and in Germany, but 
I should like to have this statement cor- 
roborated. 


TrisH PRIESTS BANISHED TO BARBADOS.— 
A friend writes to me :— 

** More than twenty years ago I read two interest- 
ing articles in a magazine, the name of which I am 
sorry I forget, giving details of the deportation by 
Cromwell of priests to Barbados. The Protector’s 
orders were that they should be treated more 
harshly than the negro slaves, in fact, worked to 
death ; and I believe they were.” 


Can any reader supply the name of the 
magazine ? C. 


‘* THE NEMESIS OF WorDs.”’—Is this phrase 
a well-known one? and if so, will some 
reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ refer me to any instance 
of it? It is not given in the ‘N.E.D’ I 
notice it—and this, I believe, is the first 
time I have seen it in print—as the head- 
line to an article in The Spectator for 
29 January, p. 171. But it is the title of 
a paper I read in December, 1897, to the 
University Graduates’ Club; and as I may 
some day publish it, I do not want to be 
then accused of plagiarism. I thought it 
was my Own. Lucis. 


‘DeIL THE MinisTeR.—Can any 
one give the words or air of this song ? 
It is mentioned in ‘The Heart of Mid- 
lothian,’ chap. viii. 

There is also a reference to it in Fountain- 
hall’s ‘ Historical Notices,> p. 442 :— 

5 June, 1683.—** One is conveined for having reviled 
the Minister in causing the piper play ‘ The Deill 
stick the Minister.’ Sundry fiddlers were there 
present as witnesses to declare it was the name of 


ane spring.” 
G. W. C. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Where can the following lines be found? 
The young and the beautiful, why do they die 
With the flower on their cheek, and the beam in 

their eye? 

The question was asked in a very old number 

of L*Intermédiaire des Chercheurs et Curieux. 

but was never answered. 
Vincennes. 


Prof. Tyrrell, in his recent ‘Essays in 
Greek Literature’ (p. 198) quotes a transla- 
tion by Benjamin Hall Kennedy of some 
lines of Cotton’s :— 

Justitia gaudere Deum sic collige ; pcenas 
Qui meruere timent, qui timuere luunt. 
Prof. Tyrrell says he cannot remember the 
original. Can any one supply it ? 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Theological College, Lichfield. 


Tn the old years past away, 
The years that long are dead, 
Did you hear? &e. — 


Rev. JoHN JenkKinson.—I should be 
glad to know the genealogy, &c., of John 
Jenkinson, Rector of St. John Zachary 
in the first half of the sixteenth century. 
A P.C.C. will of 1523, made by a parishioner, 
is stated in the registered copy to have been 
written by John ‘*‘ Genys,”* clerk, then rector, 
of course the same. 

McMorray. 
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* KickING 
anybody in my part of East Cornwall made 
a@ loud outery about some physical punish- 
ment or pain, we used to say he was *‘ Kick- 
ing up Bob’s-a-dying.” Is the expression 
familiar elsewhere, and what is its origin ? 

R. Rossins. 


NO REDEEMING VICE.’’—Who said this, 
and of whom ? and where is it recorded ? 
Nota. 


C. W. 8. D. Hormes was admitted to 
Westminster School 20 April, 1808. Ishould 
be glad to obtain any information concern- 
ing him. He was, I believe, a member of 
the family of Holmes of Apuldercombe, 
Isle of Wight, but his name does not appear 
in Burke’s ‘ Extinct Baronetage.’ 

G. F. R. B. 


STEPHEN CHARLES TRIBOUDET DEMAIN- 
BRAY (1710—-82).—What was the maiden 
name of his first wife, and when did she die ? 
When did he marry Horne Tooke’s sister 
as his second wife ? The ‘ Dict. Nat.-Biog.,’ 
xiv. 330, gives no assistance. I should be 
glad to know where I could find any autho- 
rity for the statement that he was educated 
at Westminster School. GF: B. 


Sir Francis Desances (D. 1860).—He 
was Sheriff of London 1817-18. Whom 
did he marry, and what family had he ? 

Gok. Bes. 


HaRTLEY WINTNEY NunNNERY, Hamp- 
SHIRE.—Any references to the above will 
be welcome. JOHN HAUTENVILLE COPE. 

18, Harrington Court, S.W. 


ARMS ON SILVER Box.—The following 
coat of arms is engraved on an old silver 
box in my possession. I give what appear 
to be the tinctures: Argent, a saltire 
engrailed sable. Crest, a ship. I shall be 
glad to know the family to whom this coat 
belongs. F. R. R. 


_Bruce’s 1306.—In a 
history of ‘ Edward I. in the North,’ attri- 
buted to Dr. Taylor (pp. 284-5), there is 
given a list of the principal supporters of 
Bruce in the North, amongst whom are 
named the Earl of Athol, the Bishop of 
Moray, ** Alan de Moravia of Culbin, Sir 
William de Fentoun of Beauford, William 
de Dolays of Cantray, John de Ja Haye,” 
and several others. I should be grateful 
to readers who could refer me to any autho- 
rity for this list. CALDER, 


Replies. 


‘SHORT WHIST’: C. B. COLES. 
(10 S. xii. 264, 318, 357; 11S. i. 90.) 
At the last of these references Mr. RALPH 
Tuomas dealt with the question whether 
Charles Barwell Coles was an alumnus of 
Winchester College, by stating that ‘* his 
name is not in Kirby’s list of ‘ Scholars’ ; 
it is on the College Register, but the authori- 
ties have no information about him.” With 
deference, that statement is not strictly 
accurate. Having searched the College 
Register from which Mr. Kirby’s list was 
compiled, I am able to say that it does not 
contain the name of Charles Barwell Coles. 
This is a Register of the boys who were 
admitted as Scholars on the foundation ; 
and it was not until 1836 that any book 
(or at least any book known to be extant) 
was kept, that could be called a ‘* Register,” 
of the other boys at the School, the Com- 
moners. To find the names of the Com- 
moners, one has to turn to the annual 
School rolls (the ‘“‘long rolls”), and these 

formerly gave merely surnames. 

From 1723 to 1812 two only of these rolls 
(those of 1799 and 1810) contained the name 
of “Coles.” If Charles Barwell Coles was 
born (as is probable) in or about 1783, he 
may be the “* Coles** of 1799, who, as he 
held a place more than half-way up the 
School, had probably come from some other 
educational establishment ; and there are 
grounds for suggesting that this Coles was 
Charles Barwell. Records of the annual 
Wykehamist dinners in London have happily 
been preserved, and “ C. B. Coles ” is on the 
list of Wykehamists who attended the dinner 
of 1815. Moreover, James Robinson Hay- 
ward, who was secretary of the dinner from 
about 1810 to 1837 (Lhe Hampshire Chronicle 
of 8 May, 1837, states that at that year’s 
dinner a silver cup was given to him upon his 
approaching retirement from the secretary- 
ship), kept an address-book for the purpose 
of sending out notices of the dinner. ‘‘C. B. 
Coles, Esq., 20, Bruton Street,” is one of 
the addresses in this book. Is it known - 
whether Charles Barwell Coles ever lived 
there ? According to ‘ Boyle * of 1835, he was 
then living at 35, Allsop’s Terrace (Terrace 
Chambers), Marylebone. As J. R. Hay- 
ward became Scholar at Winchester in 1802, 
he entered the School about two years after 
the Coles of 1799 had left. 

Mr. Tomas says that it would be interest- 
ing to know where C. B. Coles was born. 
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He was perhaps born at Ditcham Park, near 
Petersfield, Hants, the property and home 
of Charles Coles, his father. His mother 
was F. Elizabeth Barwell, daughter of 
William Barwell, of Chertsey Abbey, Sur- 
rey; and this William Barwell was, I 
imagine, the William Barwell who is men- 
tioned in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ iii. 350, as father 
of Richard Barwell, ‘‘ the Nabob of Stan- 
stead.” Between 1821 and 1831 there were 
three Barwells at the College as Com- 
moners. They were probably the Nabob’s 
grandsons, but I have not yet been able to 
identify them satisfactorily. Charles Coles 
is said to have married F. Elizabeth Bar- 
well about 1782. Their sons were Charles 
Barwell Coles (the eldest), the Rev. John 
Coles, J.P. (born 14 Feb., 1787), and Major- 
General William Cowper Coles. 

For reasons of which I am ignorant, C. B. 
Coles would seem to have been a “ dis- 
carded son,” as his younger brother the Rev. 
John Coles apparently succeeded to Ditcham 
Park. This brother—who was Rector of 
Silchester, a living that he held from 1812 
until his death on 16 April, 1865 (Gentle- 
man’s Magazine)—married, as his first wife, 
Marianne Goodhead,* daughter of Capt. 
Josias Rogers, R.N. Henry Thomas Coles, 
the barrister, and Capt. Cowper Phipps 
Coles, R.N., whom Mr. THomas mentions, 
were younger sons of this marriage. The 
eldest son was Josias Rogers John Coles, 
a Winchester Commoner (1826-32), who, 
after leaving Oxford, entered the Army, saw 
service in India, became Lieutenant-Colonel 
(of the 9th Lancers), and died on 13 Oct., 
1866 (Gentleman’s Magazine). Col. J. R. J. 
Coles had a sister who became wife to 
. Admiral Sir Geoffrey Phipps Hornby, 
brother of Dr. James John Hornby, the late 
Provost of Eton. The basis of the fore- 
going statements is the account of ‘ Coles of 
Ditcham’ in Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ 
5th ed. (1871), which may be consulted 
for some further details. See also Foster’s 
‘Alumni Oxonienses (1715-1886), p. 277, 
Nos. 3, 8, and 12. 

May I take this opportunity of pointing 
out that the phrase ‘educated at Win- 
chester,” when applied to men (like C. B. 
Coles) who were schoolboys in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century or the 
earlier years of the nineteenth, does not 
necessarily mean that they were at the 
College? During that period the Hyde 


* Or Mary Anne Goodhew, as she is called in 
The Gentleman’s Magazine recording her death on 
4 Dec., 1832. 


Abbey School was a flourishing concern 
at Winchester, first under the Rev. Reynell 
Cotton (who died in 1779), and next under 
his son-in-law, the Rev. Charles Richards. 
Dean Gaisford, in whose memory the Gais- 
ford Prizes were founded at Oxford, was a 
member of that school. 

A still worse trap for the unwary was set 
by the ‘D.N.B.,’ Suppl, i. 81. with the 
statement that Sir John Dugdale Astley, 
the sporting baronet who died in 1894, was 
‘educated at Winchester and Eton.” It 
appears from another source that his “* educa- 
tion at Winchester’ was with a clergyman 
living there, who privately prepared him 
for Eton. His grandfather, however, John 
Dugdale Astley, who was created baronet 
in 1821, was a Commoner at Winchester 
College in 1793. He. 


MOHAMMED AND THE Mountain (11 8. i. 
89).—According to the legend, the followers 
of the prophet desired of him a miracle 
in evidence of his divine commission. 
Moses and Jesus, they pointed out, had 
performed wonders in proof of the high 
calling which they exercised, and it would 
be well that he too should signalize his 
supernatural quality in a similar manner. 
To this at first Mohammed prudently de- 
murred. ‘‘ It would,” said he, ** be tempting 
God to do so, and bring down His anger, 
as in the case of Pharaoh.” This reasonable 
attitude failing to give satisfaction to those 
that looked for a sign, he presently com- 
manded Mount Safa to come to him, and 
straightway turned his ineffectual order to 
homiletic account. ‘‘ God,” he exclaimed, 
“is merciful. Had it obeyed my words, it 
would have fallen on us to our destruction. 
I will therefore go to the mountain, and thank 
God that He has had mercy on a stiff-necked 
generation.” THomas BAYNE. 


Bacon in his essay on ‘ Boldness* says :— 

‘* Nay, you shall see a bold fellow many times do 
Mahomet’s miracle. Mahomet made the people 
believe that he would call an hill to him, and from 
the top of it offer up his prayers for the observers 
of his law. The people assembled; Mahomet 
called the hill to come to him, again and again; 
and when the hill stood still, he was never a whit 
abashed, but said, ‘If the hill will not come to 
Mahomet, Mahomet will go to the hill.” If we 
cannot do what we will, we must do what we 
can.”’ 

J. Ho~tpen MacMIcHAEL. 


[Mr. A. R. Baybey also thanked for reply.] 


STEPHEN AND HIS Hawk (11 8S. i. 
87).—The play referred to is Ben Jonson’s 
‘Every Man in his Humour.’ The passage 
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quoted by Beckford is in Act I. se. i, :— 
‘*T have bought me a hawk, and a hood, 
and bells, and all; I lack nothing but a 
book to keep it by.” 
M. A. M. MACALIsTER. 

Cambridge. 

[PrRoF. BENsLy, Mr. H. W. GREENE, and PROF. 
SKEAT also refer to Ben Jonson.] 


‘Ducuess or Minan’: A 
Spencer” (11 S. i. 105).—Mr. E. W. 
ANDREWs’s note on this subject calls for a 
reply from me. 

The loose use of the word ‘‘ spencer”? is 
easily explained. The article I contributed 
to The Connoisseur last July was written 
in less than two hours from exhaustive notes 
compiled previously. Being pressed for 
time, I turned up the official Catalogue of the 
Old Masters’ Exhibition held at Burlington 
House in 1880 as well as the National 
Gallery Annual Report for the same year, 
since when the picture has been on exhibition 
at Trafalgar Square. As the lady was 
described in each of these authoritative 
publications as wearing a “black satin 
gown, over which is a long black spencer 
lined with sable,” I made use of the same 
word. The painting has, of course, not been 
tampered with since then. 

MavrRIcE W. BROCKWELL. 


Warp, WRIGHT, AND Day FAMILIES 
(11 8S. i. 66).—My collection of Day family 
history does not, I regret to say, contain 
anything likely to help Mr. McPrxg, as it 
refers almost wholly to matters concerning 
Days, Deys, and Dees anterior to 1650, 
or the time of the Great Rebellion. 

GEORGE SHERWOOD, 

227, Strand, W.C. 


Wards were lords of the manor of Guils- 
borough, Northamptonshire,.in the eigh- 
teenth century. The principal inn in the 
village is still known as ‘‘ The Ward Arms.” 
There are various Ward tablets, displaying 
arms, in Guilsborough Church, of which 
IT can give Mr. McPIKke particulars if desired. 

JOHN T, PaGe. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


CLOTHES AND THEIR INFLUENCE (10 S. xii. 
468 ; 11S. i. 76).—There is a passage much 
to the point in the ninth volume of ‘ Tristram 


Shandy ’ (vol. vi. chap. xxxiii. in the edition | 


of 1782), where Sterne says :— 

“In ordinary cases, that is, when I am only 
stupid, and the thoughts rise heavily and pass 
grumous through my pen—Or that I am got, I 
know not how, into a cold unmetaphorical vein 
of infamous writing....if a pinch of snuff or a 


stride or two across the room will not do the 
business for me—I take a razor at once....This 
[i.e., shaving] done, I change my shirt—put on a 
better coat—send for my last wig—put my topaz 
ring upon my finger ; and, in a word, dress myself 
from one end to the other of me, after my best 
fashion.....A man cannot dress, but his ideas 
get cloth’d at the same time; and if he dresses 
like a gentleman, every one of them stands 
presented to his imagination, genteelized along 
with him—so that he has nothing to do, but take 
his pen and write like himself.” 


EpwarpD BENSLY. 


MetTrRIcAL PRAYER AND PassioN EMBLEMS 
(11 S. i. 67).—I have often come across 
similar framed copies of this production 
hanging on the walls of houses in North- 
amptonshire. One such used to hang in my 
father’s house at West Haddon, in that 
county, during all the time I lived under 
the parental roof. It was executed as a 
specimen of penmanship by my father 
when at school, and bore date some time 
in the eighteen-forties. A companion frame 
contained an illuminated copy of the Lord’s 
Prayer, the work of the same hand. 

I know the possessor of a_ beautifully 
executed copy of the Crucifixion metrical 
prayer worked by a lady in coloured silks 
and worsted. A written copy lies before 
me now, but it bears no reference to its 
origin. I have never seen this alluded to, 
but I always believed it to be a monkish 
effusion. JoHN T. PaGeE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


I have on @ card the same design and 
words as J. T. F., but without the embellish- 
ments. They are said to be seen on a stone 
tablet in a wall at the Vicarage, Walsall. 

M. W. THORNBURGH. 

Short Heath, Farnham. 


The words ‘‘ WHy hast” in the third 
inscription in my query should have been 
| printed ‘‘ why HAst.” The H and A come 
in the words witH and S Aviour in the lines 
abo 


| ve. 
| Winterton, Doncaster, 


| Epricurus 1n Art (10 8. xii. 347, 433).— 
May not the 1” in Ericl Puteani,” which 
|Mr. PIeRPOINT assumes to be an error, 
_have been intended for the extra-tall I so 
frequently employed by Puteanus himself to 
‘denote the contraction from ii ? 

PranpI, Liesl, GenI, &e., 


are 
'examples of such use, while the genitive 
| case of the author’s name figures as Erycl 
|Pvreant on the title-pages of five of his 
‘tracts which lie before me, among them 
being the first edition (Louvain, 1608) of his 
‘Comyvs, sive Phagesiposia Cimmeria. Som- 
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nivm,’ an edition which Mr. Walter Begley 
had never seen (‘ Nova Solyma,’ ii. 385), and 
which Mr. G. H. Powell, while assigning it 
to @ wrong year, suggests ‘“‘ may have been 
rarified by students anxiously verifying 
the numerous passages, borrowed thence by 
the English poet ” (* Excursions in Libraria,’ 
pp. 10, 11). Epwarp BENSLY. 
Aberystwyth. 


Autres Havs, FIDELES Haus” (11 S. 
i. 88).—The fullest dictionary of German 
student terms is the ‘ Burschikoses Worter- 
buch,’ by J. Vollmann (a pseudonym), pub- 
lished in Ragatz, 1846. This will supply the 
information desired by J. R. C. H. Other 
synonymous terms are ‘ ein forscher studio,” 
Kapitalkerl,” ‘‘ein Bierhahn,” and 
*“‘ein Ejisenfresser”’; but all these are in 
disuse nowadays, and date from the middle 
of the last century. FRANK SCHLOESSER. 


Crown Court, or PAVED 
ALLEY (11 8. i. 30, 74, 92).—The oldest dis- 
coverable inhabitant of Crown Court, by 
calling a tailor, informed me that his father 
used to speak of Crown Court, Pall Mall, as 
having been known at one time as the Paved 
Alley. It seems to have been called alter- 
natively Old Paved Alley (possibly in contra- 
distinction to Paved Alley in Charles Street) 
and Crown Court so early as 1761, as we 
learn from Dodsley’s ‘London and En- 
virons. In William Rhodes’s ‘ Plan of 
the Parish of St. James,’ 1770, it is still 
called ** Old Pav’d Alley.” 

It is a curious by-way, retaining to this day 
in its provision shops a relic of the old St. 
James’s Fair and Market. It has been 
etched by Mr. Ernest George (‘ Etchings of 
Old London,’ with descriptive letterpress by 
the author, 1884). The utilitarian Builder 
(18 July, 1885, p. 84) speaks of it somewhat 
disparagingly :— 

“ It is one of the close corners of the picturesque, 
and a dirty hole it is, occasionally, but unwillingly, 
used as a short cut; but it looks well in Mr. 
George’s etching. Now that we have such a good 
record of it from his needle, let it be pulled down 
and daylight be let in. It has been etched: 
away with it.” 

This may be good builder’s logic ; but its 
general application would, I fear, rob us of 
many @ “close corner of the picturesque,” 
which, on account of associations, should 
remain taboo to the Philistines. There are, 
no doubt, degrees of sensitiveness in the 
organ of smell ;_ but there was no unpleasant 
absence of fresh air when the writer last 
visited the spot, where the old stalls are 


evidently lineal descendants of those in St. 
James’s Market and St. James’s Fair. 

The Court was named after a tavern with 
the sign of ** The Crown” (vide Dodsley’s 
‘London,’ s.v. Crown Court); and since 
booksellers often tenanted a floor above an 
inn or tavern, it is probable that the John 
Barnes dwelt here to whom the following 
advertisement of the time of William ITI. 
or Queen Anne appertains :— 

‘*** A Sermon preached at Westminster, on 
the Publick Solemn Fastday, December 19, 
1701. By Vincent Alsop, Minister of the Gospel. 
Printed for John Barnes at the Crown in the 
Pall Mall,’ &e.—Postman, 14 March, 1702. 

An account of Vincent Alsop will be found 
in * Biog. Brit.’ 

J. HotpDEN MacMIcHAEL. 

[For Vincent Alsop see also 10 S, xi. 47, 114, 
195.] 


Epwin Droop ’ ConTINUED (11 8. i. 69). 
—There appear to have been five attempts 
made to finish ‘The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood.’ 

The first was palmed off on the public as 
being the work of Charles Dickens the 
younger and Wilkie Collins. It emanated 
from America, and -bore the title of ‘ John 
Jasper’s Secret’ (see 10 8. i. 331). 

The second was a burlesque: ‘ The Cloven 
Foot: being an adaptation of the English 
Novel ‘‘ The Mystery of Edwin Drood” to 
American Scenes, Characters, Customs, and 
Nomenclature,’ by Orpheus C. Kerr, New 
York, 1870. 

The third, which is probably that to 
which O. 8S. T. refers, was also published in 
America (Brattleboro’) in 1873, under the 
title 

‘““The Mystery of Edwin Drood. Part the 

Second. By the Spirit Pen of Charles Dickens, 
through a medium: embracing also that part 
of the work which was published prior to the 
termination of the Author’s Earth Life.” 
" The fourth was published by Remington 
& Co. in 3 vols. octavo in 1878, and en- 
titled ‘A Great Mystery Solved: being a 
Sequel to ‘‘ The Mystery of Edwin Drood,” * 
by Gillan Vase. 

The fifth and most remarkable of all was 
written by the famous astronomer Richard 
A. Proctor. It was published in 1887 by 
Allan & Co., under the title ‘Watched 
by the Dead: a Loving Study of Dickens’s 
Half-told Tale.’ 

See also 10S. i. 37, 331. 

JOHN T. PaGe. 

Long Itehington, Warwickshire, 
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CHINA AND JAPAN: THEIR DIPLOMATIC 
INTERCOURSE (11 S. i. 8).-—Treaties between 
these States are concluded in both Chinese 
and Japanese texts, and I believe their 
correspondence is conducted in pretty much 
the same manner as in other countries. 
For example, a dispatch from the Foreign 
Office at Tokyo would be sent to the Japanese 
Minister at Peking, whose official translator 
would put its purport into Chinese for the 
Minister to sign and address to the Tsungli 
Yamen; and the same procedure would 
presumably be followed in the converse 
case as a general rule. 

WiLLoucHBy Maycock. 


TopoGRAPHICAL Deeps (11 S. i. 47).— 
I cordially endorse the remarks of Mr. 
McMurray concerning the county cata- 
jogues of ‘Deeds and other Documents’ 
issued by Mr. F. Marcham of Tottenham. 
Besides being of service to the genealogist, 
pedigree-hunter, and historian, they contain 
much to amuse the general reader, such as 
memoranda about the families of noted 
people—Dickens, Thackeray, and _ others. 
And those who like to trace out the histories 
of our large breweries will find in them a 
good deal of interesting matter. 

HERBERT B. CiayTOoN. 


Roman Lapies: Purity OF THEIR LAN- 
GUAGE (11 S. i. 69).—Cicero in his ‘ De 
Oratore,’ iii. 12, 45, makes L. Licinius Crassus, 
the famous orator, who died in 91 B.c., speak 
in most laudatory terms of the language and 
pronunciation of his mother-in-law Lelia, 
daughter of Gaius Lelius, the intimate 
friend of Scipio Africanus the younger. In 
so doing Crassus lets fall the following general 
reflection : ‘*‘ Facilius enim mulieres incor- 
ruptam antiquitatem conservant, quod 
multorum sermonis expertes ea tenent 
semper, que prima didicerunt.” 

The charm of Lelia’s conversational style, 
as well as that of her daughters and grand- 
daughters, is mentioned in Cicero’s ‘ Brutus,’ 
58, 211. Quintilian again, I. i. 6, refers to 
Lelia, and mentions the debt in oratory 
which the Gracchi were said to have owed 
their mother Cornelia. 

Epwarp BENSsLy. 


What Cicero writes (* De Or.,’ iii. 12, 45) is : 

** Personally, whenever I hear my mother-in-law 
Lelia speak—for women preserve more easily (than 
men) the purity of old-fashioned speech, because 
they do not converse with many persons, and so 
retain what they learnt in the beginning—when I 
hear her, I say, I seem to hear the speech of 
Plautus or Nevius; her intonation is so correct 
and unaffected that she seems to add no exaggera- 


tion or imitation of others thereto. Hence I gather 
that such was the speech of her father and of her 
forbears; a speech not harsh or broad, not pro- 
vincial or broken by hiatus, but restrained, smooth, 
and gentle.” 
The words are put into the mouth of C. 
Licinius Crassus the orator, husband to 
Lelia’s elder daughter Mucia. 

In Cicero’s time aspiration was beginning 
to intrude into Latin more than he (and 
Catullus) approved. H. K. St. J. 8. 


{J. S. also thanked for reply.] 


** Srr Srwon ” (108. xii. 490; 118. i. 
34).—If no definite person can be found to 
account for the name of the hotel and market, 
I would suggest that the ancient inn took 
its name from the title of an old song, 
and the market from the adjacent inn. 

‘Old Sir Simon the King * was one of the 
favourite airs of Squire Western, that his 
daughter played for him after dinner :— 

‘‘ The Squire declared, if she would give him 
t’other bout of ‘ Old Sir Simon,’ he would give 
the gamekeeper his deputation the next morning. 
‘Sir Simon’ was played again and again, till the 
charms of music soothed Mr. Western to sleep.” 
— Tom Jones,’ vol. i. 

The song consists of four stanzas, and at the 
end of each is a chorus for the general 
company, ‘‘ Says Old Sir Simon the King.” 

Chappell gives the words of the song in 
vol. i. of his ‘ Collection of English Airs,’ 
but terminates each stanza with “ Says Old 
Simon the King.” In vol. ii., however, the 
music renders it necessary that the phrase 
should run ‘ Says Old Sir Simon the King,” 
and so the words are. See Chappell, ‘ Col- 
lection of National English Airs," London, 
1839, vol. i. pp. 41-3, vol. ii. p. 9. 

J. H. K. 


Percy’s ‘Reliques’ contains a _ ballad 
entitled ‘Old Sir Simon the King.’ The 
hero was an innkeeper, if I remember 
accurately, but I have not the — = a 


Wartson’s ‘ History oF PrintineG’ (1058. 
xii. 428, 511; 118. i. 90).—The statement 
referred to was made by William Blades in 
the note to Watson’s book in a bibliography 
which appeared in The Printers’ Register. 
The note appears on p. 106 in the issue for 
6 Dec., 1875, and is as follows :— 

At best but a meagre performance; it 
happens to be rare, and therefore bibliomaniacs 
hunt after it.’ So writes Dr. Dibdin (‘ Biblio- 
mania,’ p. 69) in his usual superficial style. He 
is right so far as rarity goes, for it is a volume 
that must be waited and watched for; but that 
is not its only recommendation, for it contains 
some interesting and useful information on 
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Scotch printing not found elsewhere. The 
didactic part is, as the author states in the preface, 
translated from a celebrated French writer ; 
this was La Caille, who, in 1869, published his 
Histoire de Imprimerie.’ ”’ 
R. A. PEDDIE. 
St. Bride Foundation, E.C. 


Micuaet Livineston (10 S. xii. 490). — 
Michael Livingston of Bantaskine was a 
kinsman and vassal of Alexander Livingston, 
Lord Almond, afterwards second Earl of 
Callendar, to whom M. L. addressed a long 
poem (1682) entitled ‘ Patronus Redux.’ 
With reference to this poem the following 
extract is taken from ‘The Livingstons 
of Callendar and their Principal Cadets,’ 
a family history privately printed in 1888 : 

‘** His initials M. L. are only on the title-page, 
but at the end of the poem are some lines addressed 
to ‘Michael Livingston of Pantasken upon the 
Panegyrick on the Earl of Callendar’ by William 
Scott, which identifies the author. He is pro- 
bably the same person as the Michael Livingston 
of Banteskine who together with one Robert 
Burn of Falkirk were defendants in an action 
brought against them by the Earl of Linlithgow 
in March, 1700. He is also probably the same 
Michael Livingston who presented a poem en- 
titled ‘ Albions Elegit,’ &c., to the Duke of York 
in 1680.” 

In the same work, among a list of Living- 
ston documents then in the possession of 
the Marquis of Bute, is an ‘‘ Instrument 
and Protestation by the Earl of Linlithgow 
and Callendar anent Livingston v. Burn 
(Michael Livingston of Banteskine v. Robert 
Burn of Falkirk), 7th and 8th March, 1700:? 

Noet B. Livinesron. 

Kingston, Jamaica. 


_ OF Quotations WaNTED (11 S. 
i. 50, 113).—It may be of interest to Mr. DE 
VILLIERS to know that his quotation No. 1 is 
the first line of a distich used by the Paris 
printer Felix Balligaut in connexion with 
his printer's mark, of which a facsimile is 
given facing p. 101, of the Rev. W. Parr 
Greswell’s * Annals of Parisian Typography,’ 
London, 1818, 8vo. This is reproduced 
from his ‘ Ludolphi Vita Christi,’ printed 
at Paris, 1497. The lines referred to run as 
follows :— 

Felix quem faciunt aliena pericula cautum 

Est fortunatus felix diuesque beatus. 


JOHN HOoDGKIN. 


After giving various forms of the proverb 
“Tela previsa minus nocent” (No. 4 
among Mr. DE VILLIERS’s quotations), I 
have come on a passage where it is 
worded in what is virtually the same way. 
Gilbertus Cognatus Nozerenus (= Gilbert 


Cousin of Nozeray) in his ‘ Enarratiun- 
cule sive Explanationes in aliquot Joannis 
Joviani Pontani Dialogos, ex Charonte,’ 
writes in his notes on dial. viii.: ‘* Tela 
enim & mala preuisa minus nocent,” p. 
3679 (tom. iv.) of the Basel (1556) ed. of J. J. 
Pontanus’s works. Epwarp BENSLY. 


Mrs. Manon, THE “‘ BirD oF PARADISE ” 
(10 S. ix. 170).—No one as yet has been able 
to tell me the date of the death of this 
notorious lady, who was the daughter of 
James Tilson of Pallis, King’s County, and 
Gertrude, Countess of Kerry, and was born 
15 April, 1752. In all probability she died 
later than 1808. The death of her son (who 
was born 18 Jan., 1771) is thus referred to 
in Gent. Mag. of February, 1791, p. 186 :— 

‘* Lately at Tanjore, Mr. Tilson Mahon, of the 
cavalry in the service of the East India 
Company, son of Mrs. Mahon and grandson of the 
late Countess-dowager of Kerry.” 

Horace BLeEACKLEY. 


Cowes, Iste or Wicut (11 S. i. 88).—I 
think it most unlikely that the name is Celtic. 
The ancient Cornish name ‘“ Caraclowse- 
in-Cowse ” has nothing to do with it. This 
Cowse”” represents the Cornish cds, ctz, 
coys, which are explained in Williams’s 
‘Cornish Dictionary * as being late spellings 
of Corn. coid, ‘‘ a wood,” which is the same 
word as Welsh coed, “‘ a wood,” and cognate 
with E. heath. We cannot connect a late 
Cornish form with ancient British. In a 
vast number of cases Celtic “ origins’ of 
English words and names are utter delusions. 

I believe Cowes to be of English origin, 
though it can hardly be associated with a 
certain domestic quadruped. As we are not 
provided with old spellings, I can only give 
as a mere guess (to be proved or disproved) 
that it represents the A.-S. Ciisan, gen. case 
of Ciisa, a known personal name. If this is 
right, it means ‘ Ciisa’s place.” There are 
certainly cases in which a place-name is of 
this form. For example, Sextons in Beds 
merely means “ Secrestain’s place,” as the 
Domesday Book spelling suggests ; ‘‘ Secres- 
tain” being the old form of the word 
now spelt Sexton. As to the vowel-sound, 
the A.-S. c% is now cow. 

Wa W. SKEAT. 


As a small contribution on the interesting 
question of the etymology of Cowes raised by 
Y. T., the following points may be noted. 
In Jenner’s ‘Handbook of the Cornish 
Language,’ p. 192, cos and coose (wood) are 
stated to be used as part of compound 
place-names. 
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In Cornish Celtic s often stands for an 
original d, and cos, coose, or cowse is equiva- 
lent to the Welsh coed (a wood). 

It seems rather strange for the word to 
be used by itself as a place-name; but it 
may be worth noting in this connexion that 
Quat as well as the neighbouring parish of 
Quatford (both near Bridgnorth in Salop) 
have been equated with the Welsh coed. 
Whether this theory will bear investiga- 
tion I cannot say. 

In the name “Carac lowse in Cowse ” 
lowse, grey, represents Welsh lIlwyd and 
Trish liath. W. J. P. 


I have before me a map by John Speed, 
1610, taken from an atlas, and on the west 
entrance of Newport Haven is marked 
Westcowe Cast” (7.e., Westcowe Castle), 
but not Cowes. If Y. T. does not possess 
this map (original) I shall be pleased to 
send it to him to look at, if he will kindly 
return it. I have another map from the 
same atlas, and it has the date 1610 printed 
on it. Hawkes STRUGNELL, 


Commander R.N. 
The Royal, 68 and 69, Lancaster Gate, W. 


The Cornish word for a wood, cowse, is 
identical with Welsh coed, as in the place- 
name Bettws-y-Coed. From the same root 
comes the English heath, with a slight 
change of sense. The divergency in the 
last consonant of Cornish cowse and Welsh 
coed is due to the Cornish habit of softening 
final ¢ to s. Compare, for example, the 
Cornish nance, so common in place-names, 
with the corresponding Welsh nant. We 
thus know all about the Cornish cowse, but 
whether Cowes in the Isle of Wight is derived 
from it or not—* God bless us all! that’s 
quite another thing,” which I prefer to leave 
to others to decide. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 

[We are glad to be able to print one more com- 


munication from Mr, PLatt’s pen. See ante, 
pp. 134, 140.] 


RocHecHovart (11S. i. 108).—The ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire de Noblesse,’ quoting ‘ Les Grands 
Officiers de la Couronne,’ t. iv. p. 649, says :— 

““Aimery, seventh of the name, Vicomte de 
Rochechouart (son of Aimery the sixth Vicomte by 
Luce, Dame de Perasse), married Alix de Morte- 
mart, and had Aimery the eighth Vicomte, who 
— Marguerite de Limoges, and carried on the 
ine. 

“Aimery the seventh Vicomte by Alix de 
Mortemart had a second son Foucault, Seigneur 
de Saint Germain (‘suivant un mémoire’). He 
was father of a son Gui de Rochechouart, who 
married Sibilla de Vivonne, and had William, 
and Simon, Seigneur d’Availles.”’ 


H. 8. V.-W. 


Minitans’: MIcHAEL HILT- 
PRAND (10 S. xi. 370).—The family von 
Hiltbrand is included among ‘‘ Hoch-Ade- 
liche Geschlechter”’ in Johann Sinapius’s 
‘ Schlesische Curiosititen,’ Part II., Leipzig 
and Breslau, 1728. On p. 688 mention is 
made of a Michael Hiltbrand, J.U.D., who 
died on 12 April, 1590. He is described as 
‘** des hohen Dom-Stiffts S. Joh. zu Breszlau 
Canonicus, und beym H. Creutz daselbst 
Custos, wie auch Bischéffl. Breszlauischer 
Vicarius und Officialis Generalis.”’? Sinapius 
adds that his monument is in the church of 
St. John, and by it a picture of the Descent 
from the Cross with the distich, 

Ne morerer, pro me Vit Rex occubuisti ; 
Heu servo indigno sis ibi Vita Tuo ! 

One is referred to Sinapius’s book by that 

useful work Zedler’s ‘ Universal Lexicon.’ 
Epwarp BENSLY. 
Aberystwyth. 


‘* EARTH GOETH UPON EARTH” (11 S. i. 
48, 116).—This is the opening line of the fourth 
of seven verses of an early English poem 
attached to a scroll in one of the sixteenth- 
century fresco paintings in the Chapel of 
the Holy Cross at Stratford-on-Avon, com- 
monly known as the Guild Chapel. (It is 
printed at length in Wheler’s ‘ History of 
Stratford,’ 1806, pp. 98-9.) The original, 
written in a neat Gothic letter, appears in a 
scene representing the martyrdom of Thomas 
a Becket, discovered during repairs to the 
chapel in 1804. Traces still remain, though 
most of the curious paintings there have 
since crumbled away. As the verse varies 
from those given by other correspondents, 
Miss Murray may like to have the render- 
ing. It runs :— 

Erth goth upon erth as man upon mowld, 

Lyke as erth upon erth never goo schold, 

Erth goth upon erth as glesteryng gold 

And Lie schall erth unto erth rather then he 
wold, 


Wm. JAGGARD. 


ALVARY oR ALVERY: ALVEREDUs (10 8. 
xii. 309, 397, 416).—Alveredus and Alvredus 
were certainly the Latinized forms of the 
A.-S. Atlfred or Alfred, as suggested by B. B. 
at the second reference ; but Alfred was by 
no means exclusively an Anglo-Saxon name. 
Dr. Round has pointed out that it was a 
favourite name in Brittany, and that after the 
Conquest it was borne in England by 
Bretons. Thus Juhel, the Domesday Lord 
of Totnes, was son of Alfred, and was suc- 
ceeded by another Alfred (‘Feudal England,’ 
p. 327). Juhel, by the way, notwithstanding 
his distinctive Breton name, has been turned 
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into a Norman by M. Léopold Delisle, who 
mistook ‘** Totenais” for a form of Toeni 
(Monthly Review, No. 9, p. 97). The name 
Alfred also occurs in Normandy; e.g., 
among the witnesses to a charter of Duke 
Richard II. (? a.p. 1026) is an Alfred the 
Vicomte—‘* Alveredus vicecomes ” (‘ Calen- 
dar of Documents preserved in France,’ No. 
702). 

Possibly the names Alvary and Alvery 
owe their origin to a mistranslation of 
Alveredus, the true equivalent of the Latin 
form having been forgotten. 

G. H. WuiTe. 

Lowestoft. 


RoBpertT THE AUTHOR OF 

* Peter WILKINS’ (10S. xii. 286).—All that 
appears to be known of Paltock will be 
found in an article by Mr. W. Roberts on 
* Peter Wilkins’? in The Bookworm, vol. iii. 
197-202 (1890). Paltock’s authorship only 
came to light by accident in 1835, though 
* Peter Wilkins * was first published in 1750. 
Mr. A. H. Bullen was unable to add to the 
obtainable information when he edited a 
reprint in 1890; and Mr. Roberts concludes 
that Paltock was of Cornish origin, and 
may be the Robert Paltock who was buried 
at Ryme Church, Dorset, in 1767. 
W. B. H. 


CHILDREN WITH THE SAME CHRISTIAN 
Name (10S. xii. 365; 11S. i. 35, 79. 112).— 
In Sir Maxwell Lyte’s ‘Calendar of the 
Manuscripts at St. Paul’s’ in the Ninth 
Report of the Historical MSS. Commission, 
p- 23, ‘‘ Master Richard, Richard, and 
Richard, brothers,’ are named among the 
witnesses to a grant by the Dean and 
Chapter in or near 1170. On p. 12 we 
have “ Ricardo Ruffo et altero Ricardo 
fratribus.” The two are also named as 
witnesses to a grant to the church of St. 
Helen, about 1140, at p. 64. 

W. J. Lortir. 

Savile Club. 


There is an instance in the family of Lord 
Gray of Scotland of children by the same 
father and mother, and living at the same 
time, bearing the same Christian name. 
The one was Patrick, 5th Lord Gray, eldest 
son, born 1538, died 1608, the other Sir 
Patrick Gray of Invergowrie, sixth son, who 
died 1606. Both were children of Patrick 
Gray of Buttergask, 4th Lord Gray, who 
died 1584, by his wife Marion, daughter 
of James, 4th Lord Ogilvy of Airlie (see 
vol. iv. of ‘ The Scots Peerage ’). 


Patrick, 4th Lord Gray, was the eldest 
son of Gilbert Gray of Buttergask, third son 
of Andrew, 2nd Lord (d. 1514), and second 
son by his second wife Elizabeth Stewart, 
daughter of Sir John Stewart of Balveny, 
afterwards Earl of Atholl (great-grandson to 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, son of 
Edward III.), by his wife Margaret, daughter 
of Archibald, 5th Earl of Douglas. 

The descendants of Gilbert Gray of 
Buttergask by the male line (of whom many 
are living) through Andrew Gray of Bullion, 
fifth son of Patrick 5th Lord Gray, and by the 
female line through Anna, eldest daughter 
of Andrew, 7th Lord Gray, have a very 
respectable antiquity. Their ancestry can 
be traced in unbroken lines back to Egbert 
(son of Cerdic), first king of Wessex, who died 
836 ; Kenneth MacAlpin, first king over the 
Picts and Scots, died 859; William the 
Conqueror ; and Hugh Capet, king of France, 
who died 996. Thus through Elizabeth 
Stewart (daughter of Sir John Stewart 
of Balveny and Margaret Douglas his wife) 
who was married to Andrew, 2nd Lord 
Gray, their descendants can trace a direct 
connexion with the royal families of England, 
Scotland, and France. PaTRIck GRAY. 

Dundee. 


That the same Christian name was often 
given to children of the same family is 
unquestionable, but more frequently when 
the first-named was dead. My experience 
is based upon Church records which hav2 been 
examined by myself. 

A year or two ago, when collecting 
information for my ‘ Croydon’s More Ancient 
History,’ &c., I found that, owing to an 
error of previous writers, it was stated that 
there had been two Vicars of Croydon 
named Samuel Fynche. Samuel Fynche, 
the vicar, who was Archbishop Whitgift’s 
right-hand man in the builaing of the 
latter’s hospital of the Holy Trinity, 
Croydon, had a son named Samuel. The 
first-named Samuel Fynche was collated by 
Archbishop Grindal in 1581, and my 
investigations show that he was _re-pre- 
sented to the living in 1603. He was 
married three times. By his first wife he 
had a son christened in 1582 Samuel, and 
by his third wife he had in addition a son 
who was also baptized Samuel, and by the 
first wife a son christened William, and 
by the third wife another son called William. 
His first wife had a daughter christened 
Elizabeth. who died in 1608; while a 
daughter by his third wife was also named 
Elizabeth, born in 1605. It may be men- 
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tioned that the register is as follows with 
respect to the last-named child :— 

‘*Elizabeth Finche, the daughter and second of 
that name, was born the xXXv th day, friday, and 
christened the Xxx day of October, being wednes- 
day anno d’me 1605.” 

Strange to say, each of Samuel Fynche’s 
three wives was named Elizabeth. 

ALFRED CHAS. JONAS. 


The Barnstaple parish register furnishes 
many instances of the same ‘Christian name 
boing given to two children of the same 
parents. In the following cases one child 
was not named after the death of the other, 
for they were baptized at the same time ; 
neither can the suggestion be accepted that 
John and Johan were renderings of the same 
name, for the children are described as sons 
or daughters respectively :— 

John and John, the two sons of John Hayne, 
baptized 21 June, 1540. 

John and John, sons of Wylliam Jenkens, baptized 
17 April, 1548. 

John and John, sons of John Wiat, 
18 July, 1552 

John and J — sons of Philip Laryme r, ‘baptized 
3 May, 1560. 

John and John, sons of Phelyp Larymore, buried 
3 May, 1560 

Joan and Joan, daughters of John Dart, baptized 

1 May, 1560. 

Johan and Johan, daughters of William Yeowe, 

baptized 13 March, 1584. 
THos. WAINWRIGHT. 


baptized 


NEWS-LETTERS IN THE Pusiic REcorD 
OFFICE: JOSEPH WILLIAMSON (11 S. i. 


for the life of Sir Joseph Williamson. There 
it was stated that his papers for 1672 were 
uncalendared. This, being written before 
1900, was correct, but these are now calen- 
dared and published ; yet the reissue of the 
‘D.N.B.,’ in the volume containing William- 
son, published in 1909, contains the same 
statement without any correction. 
A. RHODES. 


Perhaps information about Scottish news- 
letters may be obtained by consulting ‘A 
Guide to the Public Records of Scotland 
deposited in H.M. General Register House, 
Edinburgh,” by M. Livingstone, vol. i. 
(1488-1529). The book was issued by His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office in 1908. 

W. Scorr. 


GRAMMATICAL GENDER (1] 8. i. 29, 72).— 
For the results of modern research on the 
question of gender see Brugmann, ‘ Grundriss 
der vergleichenden Grammatik,’ 2nd. ed., 
vol. ii. part i. pp. 82-103, and R. S. Conway, 
Classical Review, vol. xviii. (1904), p. 412. 
With reference to English nouns and pro- 
nouns see H. Sweet’s ‘ Primer of Historical 
Grammar’ (1902), § 23]. G. KRUEGER. 


Berlin. 


For an elaborate and exhaustive treatise 
on the true meaning and aim of the gram- 
matical threefold gender in Old German, as 
well as in other related languages (viz., the 
poetical personification and vivification of all 
perceivable and conceivable, concrete and 
abstract objects of the universe), see Jacob 


68).—News-letters will be found among the 


Foreign State Papers. They have been | 
classified as far as possible according to. 


their place of origin. For further particulars 


published by the Public Record Office in the | 
series of ** Lists and Indexes,” No. XIX. 

The printed Calendars of Foreign State 
Papers also contain a great number of news- 
letters. OF 


The Domestic Series of State Papers 
contain many letter-books, but they are 
calendared. Sir Joseph Williamson’s col- 
lections—213 volumes—are embodied in the 
Calendars from 1666 to 1692, and very 
curious many of them are. For instance, a 
Coventry correspondent sends a graphic 
picture of the Mayor’s feast there in 1667. 
At the end of a letter in 1670 one Whitting- 
ton offers 100/. to Williamson if he can 
obtain a certain patent through the Secre- 
tary’s influence. 

By the way, this query caused me to 
consult the authorities cited in the ‘D.N.B. 


Schroder, 1890). 
see * List of Volumes of Foreign State Papers,’ | 


Grimm’s ‘ Deutsche Grammatik,’ vol. iii. 
342-55] (last edition by Roethe and 
H. Kress. 


Grammatical gender is a subject that 
cannot be lightly dismissed. The contro- 
/versy with regard to its origin has been 
| very acute. A simple and useful discussion 
may be found in Giles’s * Manual of Compara- 
tive Philology,’ pp. 255-62. The following 
are some of the principal references :— 

1. ‘Origin of Grammatical Gender,’ an article by 
B.I. Wheeler in The Journal of Germanic Philology. 
| vol. ii. pp. 528 sey., to which is appended a biblio- 


graphy. 

Princeton lecture (1897), ‘The 
Nature and Origin of the Noun Genders in the 
Indo- European Languages.’ 

3. Techmer’s Zeitschrift, vol. iv. pp. 100 seq 

4. Dr. J. G. Frazer in The Fortnightly iow, 
January, 1900, pp. 79 na 

5. Gow’s ‘Notes on Gender’ in The Journal of 
Philology, vol. x. pp. 39 seq. 

Besides these, of course, reference must be 
made to the works of many leading philo- 


logists. V. CHATTOPADHYAYA. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Scottish Grey Friars. By William Moir 
Bryce. 2 vols. (William Green & Sons.) 


THESE handsome and well-printed volumes are 
of a sort especially adapted to give pleasure to 
the readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ consisting as they do 
of a clear and painstaking historical narrative 
of the career of the Scottish Franciscans, and of 
a volume of documents of all kinds, from well- 
known Bulls to previously unprinted deeds and 
accounts, with some excellent, though for the 
most part familiar, illustrations. Let us first, 
before indicating the chief features of Mr. Bryce’s 
work, ask where he obtained the word ‘* Observa- 
tine.’’ ‘‘ Observant”? we know, and ‘“‘Observan- 
tine’? we can understand without approving ; 
but ‘ Observatine ’’ cannot by any stretch of 
meaning be applied to an agent—it must be 
restricted to an object. The constant jar of such 
a barbarism spoils our pleasure in reading the 
book. ‘*‘ Mycenas’’ must be a misprint. 

Mr. Bryce has not confined himself to an 
account of the Scottish friars, but has written 
so much of the history of the Franciscan Order 
as was necessary to understand the problems 
which they, in common with others, had to solve, 
and their relation to the national and social life 
around them. The book shows wide reading, 
and in general sound judgment ; and in the few 
cases where we should be disposed to differ 
from the author’s statements, his authorities are 
always respectable, generally accepted. 
His literary criticism and judgment are more 
personal and less valuable. Mr. Bryce shows, in 
fact, that true antiquarian cast of mind which 
delights in gathering everything that can throw 
a side-light on the subject under consideration, 
sometimes, it is true, at the cost of the clearness of 
outline and definiteness of statement attained 
by less encyclopedic, but more scientific writers. 

The history of the Scottish Grey Friars begins 
with their arrival at Berwick in 1231, and closes 
with their dispersal and exile at the Reformation. 
It can be divided into two movements at two 
epochs. The first was a branch of the original 
expansion of the Order, which spread from 
England over the South of Scotland, and resulted 
in the foundation of eight convents (reduced to 
seven by the English annexation of Berwick), 
ending with the reign of Bruce. The second— 
continental in origin, and dating from the middle 
of the fifteenth century—was a branch of the 
Observant reformation of the Order, and founded 
nine convents in the large towns of the east 
coast of Scotland. The history of each of these 
convents is traced from foundation to dispersal 
and decay, with references to such documents as 
are known, and an account is then given of the 
Regular Tertiaries of Scotland, who had two 
nunneries—Aberdour and Dundee. 

The remainder of the first volume is occupied 
by five chapters dealing with Franciscan theory 
and practice, very sensibly and calmly con- 
sidered, in which the relation of the friars to the 
life around them is also described. The illustra- 
tions include four reproductions of charters and 
other deeds, and a number of works of art of 
general rather than Scottish interest, the only 


ones, indeed, coming under that description being 
miniatures of Isabella, Duchess of Brittany, 
daughter of James I., and a view of the Aberdeen 
Friary Church in 1661, 

The second volume (of documents) consists in 
the first place of such charters, sasines, accounts, 
&c., relating to the friaries, as are to be found in the 
General Register House at Edinburgh or in the 
respective burgh charter chests. These are 
printed for the first time in the great majority of 
cases, as are also the interesting facsimiles of the 
Obituary Calendar of the Aberdeen Observants, 
to which Mr. Bryce adds a transliteration. From 
printed sources the author has collected many of 
the important Franciscan bulls, privileges, and 
rules, to some of which translations are appended ; 
and he has reprinted Hay’s Chronicle in full, a 
most interesting and valuable document. Mr. 
Anderson gives a scholarly account of some 
MSS. in the library of Aberdeen University, 
formerly belonging to the Franciscan Convent. 
A good index of its kind will help the reader to 
find his way about a work which resembles the 
national dish in being “ fine confused feeding.” 

There is no doubt that a much more scientific 
book on the same subject could have been pro- 
duced from the same materials, but we doubt 
very much whether the result would have been so- 
satisfactory to the general reader ; while as for the 
scholar, since Mr. Bryce scrupulously gives his 
authorities, the fact that the texts are not critical 
leaves him no worse off than before, with the 
advantage of having his materials at hand. 

The Romance of Symbolism. By Sidney Heath. 

(Griffiths. ) 

So many books on symbolism have passed through 
our hands from time to time that we should have 
thought that little more remained to be said on @ 
subject so well-worn, and we are not surprised 
to find that Mr. Heath has nothing new to say. 
Indeed, if we mistake not, he has not yet made 
himself acquainted with the immense literature 
which has gathered round the subject. He 
certainly makes no reference to it. 

Confining himself to the ecclesiastical aspect 
of it, as it bears upon Christian art and architec- 
ture, he writes for beginners, and explains the 
most elementary matters. At the same time, 
with a curious want of proportion, he assumes 
an amount of erudition on the part of his readers 
which few are likely to possess. He tells, e.g., of 
a strange abuse of images, and he thus begins his 
paragraph: ‘‘ Michael Balbus says in a letter to: 
Ludovicus Pius”? (p. 17). These worthies, their 
date and milieu, may be familiar to Mr. Heath, but 
he withholds from us all information. He ex- 
plains at length what a “ nave” and an “‘ aisle ”’ 
anda“ pix”? are ; but when he registers duplex’’ 
as ‘‘a very early symbol and one that plainly 
belongs to the pagan-Christian period ”’ (p. 198),. 
he vouchsafes no word to tell us what a 
** duplex ”’ is. 

In details where we can test the author’s anti- 
quarian and philological position, we frequently 
find him at fault. He holds to the exploded 
notion that the ancient Britons worshipped a sun- 
god BAal (as he spells it), in whose honour the 
Beltane fires were kindled (p. 34), and believes that 
the same deity may be traced in “ the constant 
recurrence of the word Bal in Irish place-names ”” 
(p. 36)—in the numerous Ballys, we suppose. 
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We should be much surprised if Mr. Heath could 
substantiate his statement that there is an Arabic 
shamrakh equivalent to the Irish ‘* shamrock ”’ 
and that ‘the leaf was held sacred in Iran as 
symbolical of the Persian Triads ” (p, 192). _The 
Egyptian crux ansata (ankh) was the symbol not 
of strength or wisdom (p. 104), but of life. There 
is no verb dubo, to dip or dive, in Gothic (p. 78) 
from which the ‘‘ Dove ”’ can be derived—there is 
daupjan, to dip—and even if there were, this 
derivation would not make the bird the pro- 
per symbol of baptism (p. 78), which is due to the 
Gospel history. These mistakes, and a number of 
misprints (e.g., pp. 51, 55, 59, 114, 1385), make 
the book hardly a safe one for beginners. 


The Edinburgh Review for January is excellent 
article deals with 


and varied. The opening di 
“Industry and Employment,’ noticing three 
important books of last year: ‘ Industrial 


Efficiency,’ by Dr. Shadwell; * The Industrial 
System,’ by Mr. J. A. Hobson ; and ‘ Unemploy- 
ment,’ by Mr. W. H. Beveridge. The last is 
rightly described as an admirable monograph, 
Many results and facts will be found here briefly 
stated. Mr. Beveridge, for instance, shows that 
there is an irreducible minimum of unemployment, 
and rejects the possibility of curing it by State aid, 
advocating the setting-up of Labour Exchanges 
and insurance. ‘ Lorenzo de Medici’ is at once 
an able and, we believe, a fair summary of a 
great man. ‘ Pitt and the Triple Alliance, 1788— 
1791.’ does not interest us so much as the account 
of ‘ Governor Pitt,’ a fighter and administrator of 
note who is little known to the ordinary reader. 
The article on ‘ Moliére’ considers the typical 
excellence of the French as a race and its literary 
results. The writer sensibly emphasizes a point 
often forgotten by those who canonize the great 
dramatists of the world—that Moliére composed 
his plays not for posterity, but with an eye to the 
actors, the playhouse, and the audience he had 
to use or satisfy. Maternal love and mothers are 
almost unknown in his comedies, ‘‘ because there 
was no ‘old woman’ in the company.” ‘ Edgar 
Allan Poe’ is an article which strikes us as essen- 
tially fair to that disordered genius, and judicious 
in its verdict as to his best work. His worst work, 
we may add, is so bad that no one who has not 
read it can realize its feebleness. The long article 
on vol, xiv. of ‘ L’Empire Libéral,’ by the veteran 
statesman Emile Ollivier, deals with the War of 
1870, which has been the subject of much dispute 
among historians, and is not yet wholly cleared up. 
‘The analysis of the motives and ideas of Napo- 
leon III. is well done. 


The Edinburgh ends with an article on ‘ The 


Lords’ Debate on the Finance Bill,’ also 
subject of the last article in The Quarterly, 
which includes under the _ heading ‘ The 


Appeal to the Nation,’ ‘The People’s Budget,’ 
by Mr. Lloyd George. The Quarterly, a venerable 
institution, has long yielded to the popular 
taste for signed articles, and eight of thirteen in the 
present number bear the names of their authors, 
Mr. Stephen Reynolds in ‘ What the Poor Want’ 
-seems to us to lack the philosophic and economic 
knowledge necessary to discuss a very difficult 
problem. On the other hand, ‘ Before and After 
the Descent from Elba,’ by Sir Charles Dilke, 
shows a wide and unusual command of the 
scattered writings, the gradual realization of 


| which is leading us to modify received history, 


'The main result of inquiry is that Napoleon’s 


| return from Elba did not come as a thunderclap 
to the Powers, and that Lord William Bentinck 
has not been given the credit he deserved for his 
services. Mr. Roger Fry, writing on ‘ Oriental 
Art,’ swells the chorus of praise of methods till 
' recently little understood in the West. Indeed, 
when we have once appreciated the full value of the 
| masterpieces of the East, we—if we may include 
| ourselves in ** the cultivated public ’’—are to have 


nothing more to say to the vast mass of modern 
Western painting. Our artists are to purify their 
style by returning to the essential principles 
revealed to us by the East. 


Mr. Perey Lubbock has an able article on 
‘George Meredith,’ though perhaps it is not 
sufficiently extended to consider Meredith’s 
philosophy. Mr. Horace Hutchinson is one of the 
earliest, and certainly one of the best, of writers 
on the game of Westward Ho and St. Andrews, 
and his * Thirty Years of Golf’ deals well with the 
astonishing advance of the game. There are 
several other articles of value which deserve 
notice, but we content ourselves with saying that, 
in these days of pretentious and perfunctory 
writing, to neglect The Quarterly is to miss a 
great deal of sound comment soundly expressed. 
It is rather odd, by the by, that the article on 
‘Jacopone da Todi: the Poet of the “ Stabat 
Mater,”’’ is not signed, for the writer begins on a 
personal note, talks of sharing a friend’s carriage, 
and visiting six years earlier all the Franciscan 
shrines within reach. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


EpIToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are reques to 
ed in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 


queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


EK. R. MARSHALL (‘What the dickens”).—The 

N.E.D.,’ s.v. dickens, says: ‘* Apparently substi- 
tuted for ‘devil,’ as having the same initial sound.” 
The earliest quotations are from ‘The Merry Wives 
(1598) and T. Heywood’s ‘1 Edward IV.’ 


D. B.—Outside our scope. 
J. Witicock.—Forwarded. 
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